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“There are many young, half-mad women who keep laughing—perhaps at all 
of us, at the country, at religion and the propagators of these religions, at 
government and their laws. Maybe they laugh at freedom—who knows what 
they are laughing at?” 


Anis Kidwai ‘In Freedom’s Shade’ 


Religion, as defined by Durkheim, is a unified system of beliefs and 
practices relative to sacred things, which unite a moral community. A religion, to 
fulfill Durkheim’s definition, does not always demand a belief in supernatural 
beings, but rather contains both metaphysical speculations and rules for moral 
discipline and conduct.’ India has practically lived this definition by Durkheim. 
Religion has been always been an essential and integral part of Indian society. It 
has remained the most archaic, poignant, sublime and pivotal force which has 
ruled the very psyche of Indians since time immemorial. It has decided the tenor 
and flow of their socio-cultural trends and activities, their inter-personal relations 
and even their day-to-day decisions and mindsets. In politics too, its sublime 
presence could never be negated at any time of history. However, with the advent 
and advancement of British power, its sinister presence slowly got accentuated 
and by 20" century, it registered its spectacular and indelible marks in the pages 
of Indian history and left a wound which bleeds even today. India forever got 
divided into two independent nations and the tempest that followed left no one 
untouched. Religion became the cornerstone of this partition and the reason of all 
the anarchy and bloodshed. It left a trail of dying men, women and children who 
were never the active players in the political decisions of the country but were 
nevertheless, forced to give up their homes and hearth, their lives and blood for 
the madness and hysteria whipped up by religion and its spokespersons. It sealed 
the terrible destiny of India forever. 

Modern Indian historians have delved deeply into the dynamics, political 
maneuverings and diplomatic commotions which went behind the closed doors 
leading to the vivisection of the country. Piles of files and reams of pages are 
available in the archive offices around India and some places outside it, 
describing in detail the politics of partition. Very few efforts have however, been 
made to record the trials and tribulations faced by the innocent people. Works on 
women's studies are even more scarce. Urvashi Butalia (‘The Other Side of 
Silence : Voices from the Partition of india’) and Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin, 
(‘Borders and Boundaries: Women in India’s Partition’) are two of the most 
prominent authors who have tried to penetrate the now subdued pains and agonies 
of the surviving women. The works of Kamla Patel(‘Torn from the Roots: A 
Partition Memoir’) and Anis Kidwai (‘Jn Freedom's Shade") are important 
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contemporary resources which recount the first hand experiences of these women 
who were involved in the recovery of abducted women. If history needs to 
connect with the common people, more so with the women at the time of 
partitión, more work needs to be done in this area. 

Meanwhile the people suffered for the decisions their leaders took-- 
leaders who used the weapon of religion to achieve their petty goals. They 
divided the hearts of the people who paid the price by their blood. It is of little 
use here to describe how these leaders or their respective political parties played 
the cards of religion to further their petty motives. That religion became the plank 
on which the politics of partition was played is an undeniable fact. Once the ball 
was set rolling, no one could stop it-- not even Mahatma Gandhi who fired every 
speck of his energy to stop partition and whose was perhaps, the last and only 
voice of sanity which stood against its catastrophic consequences. The country 
was finally divided and two sovereign nations were born--India and Pakistan. 

The bloodbath and holocaust that followed was unprecedented. Millions 
of men, women and children were butchered mercilessly. Several other millions 
were displaced and the experiences of each one of them were traumatic. But there 
were vast gender differences in the experiences of these people. Partition brought 
different meanings for men and women. It was indeed tough, very tough for men, 
but it was barbaric for women. It was one time death and thus, freedom from 
suffering for men, but it was a living continuous hell for women. These gender 
differences were hugely influenced by religion. 

The two main communities which came face to face with each other at 
the time of partition were Hindus and Muslims. The areas which were chiefly 
affected were Punjab and Bengal as these were the two provinces which were 
divided. In Punjab, Sikhs formed the third major community. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the sufferings of women all over India must have been the same, this 
study focuses chiefly on Punjab as the mass-scale violence at the time of partition 
centered in and around Punjab. Bengal, which had witnessed communal frenzy 
and brutal violence before partition, was relatively calm on the eve of partition.” 


I 
RELIGION 


According to 194] census, the total population of Punjab — including 
British Punjab and the princely states—was 33,922,373. Muslims, who formed a 
sizable chunk and also dominated the ruling Unionist Party, were 53.2% while 
Hindus were 29.1%. They excelled others in business and profession. Sikhs were 
14.9% but played a significant role in the political, cultural and economic life of 
the province. Christians were 1.996." 

Till 1947, the people of Punjab seemed to be living in relative peace and 
harmony. ‘A shared sense of common ‘Punjabi’ cultural identity was prevalent 
across the whole length of Punjab’s population in the villages, towns and cities of 
the provinces.” But it is, at the same time, also true that the history of Punjab, 
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since ancient times, was of constant warfare. The province was the north-western 
gateway of India which invited hoards of invaders who wished to establish their 
rule here and from here in the rest of northern India or even further. The incessant 
invasions and the consequent shedding of blood had turned the people of Punjab 
into an aggressive lot. Underneath the curtain of peace and harmony, there was 
unrest. Through their selective historical memory, the three communities of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs had accumulated a long list of grievances against 
each other. Gradually, without any conscious effort, religion came into 
foreground when it turned a particular group of people into a unified cohesive 
force having common religious beliefs, rituals and traditions. The success of one 
group became the failure of the other and the actual or imaginary excesses of one 
successful community caused discontent and grudges in the other. For instance, 
the long rule of Muslims during medieval times had given enough reasons to 
Hindus to nurse grievances against Muslims. In 20" century, the economic and 
professional advancements of Hindus made Muslims a disgruntled lot. In the 
middle of these two, the Sikhs slowly became a distinct community who took 
Punjab as their only homeland. They were the rulers of the province till 1849, 
when the British took over the power from them and annexed it. Although 
inclined more towards Hindus than Muslims, they nevertheless, maintained their 
own independent identity. These cleavages were often concomitant with social 
inequalities. As Urvashi Butalia was told by one Bir Bahadur Singh, *.... if a 
Musalmaan was coming along the road, and we shook hands with him, and we 
had, say, a box of food or something in our hand, that would then become soiled 
and we would not eat it; if we are holding a dog in one hand and food in the 
other, there’s nothing wrong in that food. But if a Musalmaan would come and 
shake hands our dadis and mothers would say, son, don’t eat this food, it has 
become polluted.......'fHindu community, which was itself ridden by such 
divisive traditions like caste system, now extended the same derogatory treatment 
to Muslims ( whom they called *Mlecchas' or dirty ) which they had been 
extending to the ‘shudras’ since ages. Sikhs, who were once a part of Hinduism 
and who could not remain untouched by such traditions, also refused to eat, drink 
or marry with the Muslims. Thus religion, not through its strict ritualistic ways 
but more through social grouping turned the three communities into warring 
groups standing face to face, each ready to outdo the other. It became a blanket 
concept which carved out ethnic groups who believed that they shared common 
descent and culture and had strong feelings and emotions deriving from common 
religion, sect and languages. 

Leo Kuper believes that such a plural society with multi-ethnic and 
multi-religious groups may apparently remain peaceful for long period of time-- 
each group silently accepting, tolerating and sometimes ignoring but still being 
deeply aware of the growing socio-economic cleavages among themselves. Under 
stress, such societies may suddenly implode. There can be genocide of the 
vulnerable group or community. Kuper maintains that plural societies predate the 
colonial intervention but colonial policy and the process of change exacerbate 
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communal tensions and when the colonial power withdraws, they explode into 
genocidal violence.* Kuper further observes that without the active involvement 
of state functionaries, such massive acts of violence are not possible. Even the 
ordinary members of the groups are galvanized into committing atrocities by 
being convinced that their religion, group or sect is in danger of being wiped out 
by the other." AII these things happened in Punjab and it soon turned into a brutal 
battlefield. 


H 
AND WOMEN 


Entangled in the interplay of these social and religious forces, the lives 
of thousands of women during partition became a living hell. Religion in India 
has always had huge impact on the daily life of everybody. Almost all the 
society's works, laws, social customs, traditions and rituals are based on religious 
teachings. The process of socio-religious evolution has stood man on a pedestal 
which is second only to God. Women, on the other hand, have been relegated to a 
secondary position who are said to be the untrustworthy seducers, destroyers and 
the cause of man's fall from divine grace. In the patriarchal system which 
evolved, man created a male-dominated community which almost always 
excluded and undermined women. They could contribute into the general flow of 
the society, but could not lead it. Man became the sacred object which 
commanded respect and obligation and women, by contrast, became polluted and 
mundane. 

It is therefore, not surprising to discover that this attitude towards 
women is reflected in all religious communities including Hinduism and Islam. 
Women are frequently considered as the weaker sex and are seen as needing 
protection and guidance from men". Infact, religion has always culturally 
delineated and limited the role of women to one of subordination to men and 
justified their oppression and/or abuse. A, sort of vicious circle is developed--due 
to religious beliefs women are treated as second class citizens. Due to women 
being thus disempowered, there is no good way for them to regain ascendency to 
counter the hegemonic views of men. Since the priesthood has always remained 
consistently male in its membership, religion too has always reflected and 
reinforced this view. 

The kind of violence which Hindu, Sikh and Muslim women faced 
during partition was nothing but an extension of this sorry picture. Ayesha Jalal 
writes, ‘Men of all three religions delighted in their momentary sense of power 
over vulnerable women.’? As mentioned earlier, there were vast gender 
differences in the experiences of men and women. Women occupy a special place 
and space in enactments of violence. These women, during partition of India, 
became bearers of their religion, its honour and sanctity and the social custom 
within the boundaries of their respective communities. They were subjected to 
such ethnic violence which not only violated their religious community but also 
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sought to *cleanse' a particular area from the residuals of the warring community. 
In our own times, analysis of ethnic violence in Bosnia, Sri Lanka, Sudan, 
Chechenya and Rwanda, shows that there is a strong link between religion-based 
territorial vivisection and ethnic 'cleansing'^. In Bosnia, for instance, rape of 
women has been an instrument of ‘ethnic cleansing’. The American Human- 
rights organization, Helsinki Watch believes that rape is being used as a *weapon 
of war’ in Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘whether a women is raped by soldiers in her 
home or is held in a house with other women and raped over and over again, she 
is raped with a political purpose--to intimidate, humiliate and degrade her and 
others affected by her suffering. The effect of rape is often to ensure that women 
and their families will flee and never return'''. Back in India, at the time of 
partition, the inhuman treatment to which the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh women 
were subjected to, had more social and religious connotations. 

There were several ways in which the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh women 
faced violence through religion. Foremost and the most predictable among them 
was rape. This was one act which, in a single blow, destroyed the self-esteem of a 
woman, the honour of the community and the prestige of the family. It is an overt 
assertion of the man's identity and the simultaneous humiliation of the other 
community by ‘dishonouring’ its women. ‘In this respect, the rape and 
molestation of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim women before and after partition 
probably followed the familiar pattern of sexual violence, and the attack, 
retaliation and reprisal'". The most gruesome aspect is the celebration and 
exultation which accompanied such acts. Shorish Kashmiri informs that women 
were stripped ‘just like bananas are peeled’, were paraded naked in the market 
place, were forced to dance naked in Gurudwaras and were raped in presence of 
their men folk "°. G.D Khosla quotes a civil surgeon of Shiekhupura who testified 
to the Fact Finding Team on the violence in Guru Nanakpura on August 26, 1947 
and said that, “women and young girls in all forms of nakedness” were brought to 
his hospital, “even the ladies of the most respectable families had the misfortune 
of having undergone this most terrible experience. The wife of an advocate had 
practically nothing on when she came to the hospital.”"* Satish Gujral, the famous 
painter and the survivor of partition riots wrote an eye-witness account of one 
such incident: "The worst ...was the attack on the Muslim Girls' Hostel at 
Amritsar. The inmates of this hostel were stripped and forced to march in a 
procession through the city upto the main market called Hall Bazaar. There they 
were openly gang-raped, subjected to the most perverse treatment that the worst 
sadistic imagination could conceive, and finally murdered. A medical doctor at 
the refugee camp in Jhang testified as follows: "Apart from the injured from the 
Jhang-Maghiana town (following the violence of August 26,1947) over 500 
seriously wounded persons were brought to the refugee camp from adjoining 
villages. One of the cases | treated was of a woman from village Chund 
Bharwana who was the wife of a railway porter. One of her hands were chopped 
off above her wrist and then she was thrown into fire, as a result of which her 
lower portion got burnt. But she escaped from there and was then thrown into a 
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well with her two daughters and one son. She was taken out of well later on and 
brought to the refugee camp. "^ 

Another form of violence which was inflicted upon women was 
tattooing or branding the private parts of their body with slogans like “Pakistan 
Zindabad” or “Hindustan Zindabad”. Sometimes they were marked with symbols 
like crescent moon or trident. This act was committed in full public view--at 
market places, temples, Gurudwaras, the latter two signifying the deliberate 
violations of the sacred places--or privately, but with families as witnesses." 
Such an act of violation has few parallels in the annals of brutality. It engraved 
the division of India on the women of both the religious communities in a way 
that they became the symbols of their respective religion or country, indelibly 
imprinted by the other. This way, her religion or community and its future 
generations were forever stigmatized. 

Amputation of breasts was another form of violence enacted against 
women. The doctor at the refugee camp in Jhang testified that “six such cases of 
chopped breasts were brought to the refugee camp and all of them proved fatal."'* 
This act symbolized the destruction of victim's community of its nurturing 
prowess. A religion whose female adherents are no longer fit to be wife and 
mother is forever destroyed. They remain a permanently inauspicious figure 
almost as undesirable as a barren woni.n. Sudhir Kakkar writes that the 
amputation of breasts "incorporate the (more or less conscious) wish to wipe the 
enemy off the face of the earth by eliminating the means of reproduction and 
nurturing." A woman would be left to vegetate like animals all her life as the 
basic reason of her existence on earth (to give birth and then nurture a child) 
would forever be denied. 

In some cases, the women were raped and deliberately made pregnant by 
the enemy so that the progeny of that religion could be of mixed and polluted 
blood. During partition several such cases have been reported wherein the 
abducted women were impregnated by the enemy with the dual purpose—one, to 
pollute the woman's body and two, to avoid the raped woman going back to her 
family as she was no more pure and had no way she could face her own men- 
folk. It also implied that by thus occupying the female womb one community 
denigrate the other. This led to a different kind and level of *cleansing'. In the 
process of rehabilitating women, post-partition, many were submitted for regular 
medical check-ups to eliminate the possibility of their carrying the enemy's 
children and thereby polluting the biological national source of family.” Thus, a 
woman was first brutally raped by one community and if pregnant, was submitted 
to abortion by the other, which happened to be her own. Her reproductive power 
was abused to prevent the undesirable proliferation of enemy's progeny. Worse, 
these women were made to feel that through their bodies, they had turned traitors 
and had jilted their loyalties towards their community. 

Thus, the violence during partition of India included profaning 
everything which was considered to be sacred and symbolic value to the *other'-- 
from pigs and cows being slain on the gates of a mosque or a temple to the forced 
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consumption of beef by Hindu and circumcision of non-Muslim men and this 
extended to the sexual violation of women." 

And these attacks were only external--by men of other community. The 
women were not spared even by the men of their own community and family. 
The attacks were internal as well. As Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin write, “So 
powerful and general was the belief that safeguarding a woman's honour is 
essential to upholding male and community honour that a whole new order of 
violence came into play, by men against their own kinswomen; and by women 
against their daughters and sisters and their own selves? 

Women were no more the living and breathing human beings but had 
suddenly turned into objects who symbolized the honour and ‘manhood’ of the 
males of their family and community and their desecration was a matter of great 
shame and dishonor. Such women should either be killed before or after the act or 
they should be revenged by their menfolk. The target of such revenge would of 
course be the women of the other community. Yet, this community or that, it was 
ultimately the women who were at the receiving end. 

Durga Rani, in her interview with Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin had 
this to reveal about the plight of women at the hands of their own men and 
mothers who believed that instead of falling into the hands of men of another 
religion and thus spoiling the names of their own families and community, their 
girls should rather kill themselves: 

"In the villages of Head Junu, Hindus threw their young daughters into wells, 
dug trenches and buried them alive. Some were burnt to death; some were made 
to touch electric wires to prevent Muslims from touching them. We heard of such 
happenings all the time after August 16. We heard all this. The Muslims used to 
announce that they would take away our daughters. They would force their way 
into homes and pick up young girls and women. Ten or twenty of them would 
enter, tie-up men-folk and take away women. We saw many who had been raped 
and disfigured, their faces and breasts scarred, and then abandoned. They had 
tooth-marks all over them. Their families said,“ How can we keep them now ? 
: Better that they are dead. Many 
of them were so young--18, 15, 
14 years old--what remained of 
them now? Their "character" 
was spoilt. One had been raped 
by ten or more men--her father 
burnt her, refusing to take her 
back There was one village 
Makhtampura, where all night 
they plundered and raped, they 
dragged away all the young 
girls who were fleeing in the 
kafilas. No'one could do anything-- if they did, they will be killed. Everyone was 
running for their lives. 1 saw it all-- mothers telling their daughters they were 
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ruined, bemoaning their fate, saying it would have been better if they hadn't been 
born... ... " 


‘Mourning en-masse(2) 1947-48' A painting by Satish Gujral depicting the pain 

and agony of women during partition. Source: Keshav Malik, ‘The Unsettling- 

Satish Gujral and His Paintings on Partition’, in S.Settar and Indira B.Gupta. 
(ed), “Pangs of Partition”, Vol. 1I 


These women, who were thus pushed to wall in such a chilling way, had 
this notion so deeply ingrained in their minds that instead of falling into the hands 
of the enemy and thus defiling themselves, they preferred to embrace death. It 
was made abundantly clear to them that death was preferable to dishonor, that in 
the absence of their men, they had no option but to kill themselves silently. These 
suicides were called sacrifice and several men recounted with pride how their 
women came under the sword without uttering a word of pain or disagreement. 
Urvashi Butalia writes, “This seemed bizarre: could the pull of religion be so 
strong that people—more specifically women—would actually kill themselves? 
And then I met Bir Bahadur Singh's mother Basant Kaur. Basant Kaur, a tall 
strapping woman in her mid-sixties had been present in her village, Thoa Khalsa 
in March 1947 when the decision was taken that the women would jump into a 
well. She watched more than ninety women throw themselves into a well for fear 
of the Muslims. She too jumped in but survived because there was not enough 
water in the well to drown them all....." 


“And Bir Bahadur Singh, her son, had watched his father kill his sister. 
He described the incident with pride in his voice, pride at his sister's courage 
and martyrdom, for she could now be placed alongside other martyrs of the Sikh 
religion.” ** Butalia also met one Mangal Singh who, along with his two brothers 
killed--he used the word martyr--17 members of their family. ‘We had to do this 
because otherwise they would have been converted.” 


But can a modern woman's judgment ever accept these forced deaths as 
voluntary sacrifices? The circumstances, the frenzy and the whipped up emotions 
which compelled these females to take their own lives were such that they offered 
them little or no choice in the matter. When vials of poison or ‘Kirpans’ were 
handed to them, when pyres were ignited, when fathers with tears-filled eyes 
implored them to die or when wells or rivers were pointed so that they could 
drown in them, there was hardly anything voluntary about these deaths. 
Moreover, when these suicides were covered up by such decorative words, like 
‘sacrifice’, ‘courage’, or ‘honour’, the women were left with little choice but to 
submit. But their submission was not necessarily agreement and their 
acquiescence was not necessarily their consent. Notions of shame and honour 
were so deep-rooted and were internalized to such an extent that fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons, mothers and aunts all forgot their ties of love and exhorted their 
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ladies to kill themselves and the latter too forgot everything and killed 
themselves. 


Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin quote one Mrs Narinder Singh 
who recounted the story of a friend of her's and her husband in Amritsar, a 
medical doctor whose name was Dr Virsa Singh and who hailed from 
Sheikhupura. "Virsa Singh claimed he had shot 50 women personally. First he 
shot his own wife because the Muslims came to gei her. Once he had done this, 
all the women in the neighbourhood gathered around, saying "Viran, Pahle 
mannu maar, pehle mannu maar, "(brother , kill me first). Some would push their 
daughter's forward, saying, "shoot her, put a bullet through her now". He says 
he just kept shooting and shooting. "They kept bringing them forward, I kept 
shooting them. There was shooting all around. At least 50 or 60 women I shot-- 
my wife, my mother, daughter..." 


"I used to talk to him about it, ask him how he had killed like this. He 
would say “How could I see my wife, my daughters fall into the hands of the 
Muslims? I recalled Sikh history, the bravery of our people-- | wasn't a 
murderer, | was their savior. "| said to him, "this must be terrible burden for you 
to bear." He said, "Not at all, no burden." He subsequently remarried, had 
children and wrote a book about it, called “Bhuler da Saka”. When Urvashi 
Butalia asked Mangal Singh (quoted earlier) why the women and children were 
killed? Did they not feel fear? Mangal Singh replied angrily, "Fear? Let me tell 
you one thing. You know this race of Sikhs? There is no fear in them, no fear in 
the face of adversity. Those people (the ones who had been killed) had no fear. 
They came down the stairs into the big courtyard of our house that day and they 
all sat down and they said, You can make martyr of -We are willing to become 
martyrs, and they did. Small children too... What was there to fear? The real fear 
was one of dishonor. If they had been caught by the Muslims, our honour, their 
honour would have been sacrificed, lost. It's a question of one's honour...if you 
have pride, you do not fear ".? 


But was this really the case? Such killings became all the more atrocious 
and sinful when one realizes that these girls were full of life wanting to see its 
colour in all its shades and hues. One Taran from Kanpur told Ritu Menon and 
Kamla Bhasin that she was so full of life, zest and vigour that even in the face of 
death, she wanted to live her life. And thus she spoke: 


"one night suddenly we heard drums and our house was encircled. A 
mob gathered outside. | was 16, brimming with vitality. My two sisters were 17 
and 14, and my mother was sick with worry..... The thanedar there was a Sayyid. 
He held a Quran Sharif in one hand and warned the crowd not to touch the 
Hindus......... The mob left that night but such incidents were repeated. They 
could attack anytime. ” 
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"So we formed committees which met and discussed what to do. One day 
they were talking about what to do with all the young girls in the community. We 
would listen stealthily and overheard them saying that all of us should be locked 
up in a room and burnt alive ...... ... " 


“Should I tell what I felt when I heard this? 1 loved life, was in love with 
it. And I saw death staring me in the face. Just a few days earlier there was a 
wedding in the family and we all had new clothes made. I started wearing a new 
suit every day, along with all the jewellery. | would dress up and call my friends 
over. | was going to die anyway, what difference did it make? My grandmother 
would get furious and say, "what do you think you are up to? Why are you doing 
all this ?" I said to her, “Beji, since we are going to die, why should'nt I wear all 
my nice clothes now? Why should someone else wear them when I'm dead. as 


Although Taran survived partition, as did her sisters, not everybody was 
so lucky. What religion did to these girls despite their zest for life, how their 
hunger to live life slowly came to an end and how they died a slow and painful 
death is today so difficult to fathom. As Ishtiaq Ahmed quotes one Ranjit Singh 
Bhasin, who described in detail how the women of his family were burnt to death 
in a Gurudwara. Three of his sisters survived but they saw so much of violence 
around them that ‘One of them was completely traumatized and became 
mad.....’”? Others lived through torture and agony. Some paid the price of their 
womanhood by their lives. And the price was paid to the religion. 


And this was not the only way religion rendered itself venomous to these 
women. Conversion was another question which sucked their blood. Charanjit 
Singh Bhatia was the patriarch of a large family who came over to Rajasthan 
from Quetta in NWFP in 1947. His account leaves the reader aghast with horror 
about the deaths of the women he knew. He told about his uncle: 


‘Mourning en-masse 1947-48’ A 
painting by Satish Gujral 
depicting the pain and agony of 
women during partition. Source: 
Keshav Malik, ‘The Unsettling- 
Satish Gujral and His Paintings 
on Partition’, in S.Settar and 
Indira B.Gupta. (ed), "Pangs of 
Partition", Vol. Il 
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"He had six daughters, all of them very good looking. He was well to do and also 

had very good relations with his Muslim neighbours. They told him to give his 
daughters in marriage to their sons-- that way, they would all then be related and 
his family's safety assured. They could continue to live in the village without fear. 
He kept listening to them and nodding, seeming to agree. That evening, he got all 
his family members together and decapitated each one of them with his talwar, 
killing thirteen people in all. He then lit their chita (pyre), climbed on the roof of 
his house and cried out: "Baratan lai ao ! Hun lai ao baratan apniyan! Meriyan 
theeyan lai jao, taiyaar ne vyaah vaste!" (Bring on the marriage parties!, you 
can bring your grooms now. Take my daughters away, they are ready for their 
marriage!) and so saying, he killed himself too. '" 

Charanjit stopped. Then, shaking his head sadly, he said, "That was a 
terrible time, people were made to do terrible things. 

What Charanjit’s uncle did was what was prescribed for Hindus and 
Sikhs by the cohorts of their religion. They and their past generations had lived 
with this notion for so long that to do otherwise was unthinkable. Marriage and 
conversion to Islam was a symbolic death for any Hindu or Sikh girl and when 
forced to do so, their fathers or other male members of the family would reverse 
their fate which would otherwise have befallen them if they accepted such offer. 
Voluntary conversion to [slam was out of question for most Hindus and Sikhs as 
this was, according to them, a conscious betrayal with their God and if forced, 
they would choose to kill themselves or their womenfolk than to let them fall into 
the hands of Muslims and thus pollute or defile their religion. 

Why did the women submit to such forced deaths? Were they convinced 
by the idea of sacrifice in the name of religion and community? Centuries of 
conditioning had convinced these women that when juxtaposed with men, theirs 
was the weaker sex--mentally, physically, materially. These voluntary deaths on 
their part immediately proved that when it came to iriner strength and willingness 
to give up their lives for the sake of the honour of their males, community or 
religion, they were in no way cowards or less that their men. They termed it as 
‘sacrifice’ and thus were at par with their males who also never questioned or 
stopped their females as their own honour was at stake. Moreover, it was deeply 
etched in the minds of these women that any pre or post marital sex, even if it is 
rape, would spoil their characters forever and they would then become impure. 
They were left with the option of either marrying their rapist or embrace death. 
Since marrying the man of another religion was even bigger blasphemy, death 
was the only option to which these women could resort to. Although they 
sympathized with the girl raped as Durga Rani said, “ what fault was it of the 
poor girl's ? she didn't leave on her own, she was picked up." But she also 
admitted in the end that once abused, her character was now spoiled. Mrs Kanta 
Ahuja, who is currently settled in Delhi and who.was 10-11 years old at the time 
of partition says that she had heard that when the families of some of her relatives 
were fleeing Pakistan and were boarding the trains, they had given vials of poison 
to their young women folk and instructed them to consume it when the need 
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arose. These families were well-educated and were quite liberal as all these 
women crossed over to India safely and were later given a good education. The 
need to consume those vials never arose. But if it had, they would have consumed 
it to ‘save their honour? Mrs Sudarshan Ahuja who migrated from Lyallpur in 
Pakistan to Kanpur in India informed that she had three other sisters and for 
months they carried packets of poison in their pocketS given by their parents so 
that they could consume it when attacked. Sudarshan casually said, "Theek hi to 
tha ! Izzat jaane se to achchha tha ki wo mar hi jaati" (It was good !, better to be 
dead than to lose honour). Sudarshan also mentioned a well next to her home 
which was built by her father. It was called ‘Thandi Kuai’. At the time of riots 
around 50-60 women jumped into that well to save their honour from the men of 
the other community. Other such wells were also crammed with women desirous 
of killing themselves. So much so, that some who could not drown had to resort 
to other means to kill themselves.” ‘The consensus here is that actual death is 
preferable to death-in-life or symbolic death of rape/ abduction’ conversion; the 
consensus is that murder was permissible". Today, under normal circumstances, 
committing suicide is a punishable act but at that time the whole community, 
including these women believed that it was martyrdom (“shahidi”) for the sake 
of the honour of their families, men or religions and the act was therefore exalted 
to such an extent that women who did so were praised and some of those who 
refused on some pretext were made to feel ashamed for the lack of courage in 
embracing their deaths. One Munni informs Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin that 
in her maternal grandfather's family, three women refused to kill themselves or 
their children, despite the fact that the packets of poison were ready for them and 
their menfolk were urging them to do so. These women justified their refusal by 
saying that “someone had to stay back and cook for the men if they survived". 
Was it just the call of ‘cooking’ for their men that brought refusal of these women 
when everywhere around them the question of shame and honour was assuming 
monstrous proportions? Or was it their love of life and their desire to live even in 
the face of stiff resistance? If it was latter ( and indeed it must have been latter) 
they could not accept it openly and thus proclaim control over their lives. They 
had to cover it up with the idea of ‘cooking’. Even their desire to live had the 
covert reason of service to their menfolk. 

The effervescence of Taran, the sympathies of Munni for the abducted 
girls, the resistance of women who refused to die--all signify the unwillingness of 
these women to acquiesce with the demand to kill themselves. They loved life 
and wanted to live it but the pressure of socio-religious customs and traditions, 
their own mindsets and inhibitions and the beliefs and practices of community as 
a whole victimized these women and of which they are stil] not free. 
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Girls rescued by the Recovery 
Operation in a transit camp in 
Lahore. Source: Anis Kidwai, ‘In 
Freedom's Shade, p.141 





ui 
RECOVERY 


The cries of abducted women soon reached the authorities and both 
Indian and Pakistani governments decided to take action in this regard. On 1* 
September 1947, Mahatma Gandhi thus spoke after his evening prayers: 

"Today I wish to talk about a delicate matter. Yesterday, some women 
from India had gone over to Lahore to attend a conference. Some Muslim women 
also attended that conference. At this conference the subject under discussion 
was how to rescue and repatriate the Hindu and Sikh women who have been 
abducted in Pakistan and the Muslim women who have been abducted in India. 
How does one solve this enormous problem? It is said that 25,000 Hindu and 
Sikh women have been abducted in Pakistan and 12,000 Muslim women in India 
-. In my opinion it is a matter of great shame even if one woman is abducted. 
Why should this happen at all? To abduct women just because she happens to be 
a Hindu, a Sikh or a Muslim and to forcibly rape her is really a limit of depravity. 
The conference was held at Lahore to figure out the complex problem of how to 
send these women back to their families. Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan and others 
were present at this meeting. Rameshwari Nehru and Mridulaben informed me 
that a resolution was passed that the primary task was to recover these women 

But the task was daunting and once again religion multiplied the plight 
and misery of these women. Kamla Patel, who was inyited by Mridula Sarabhai, 
a firebrand freedom fighter and later a major force in recovering the abducted 
women, to join the organization for Recovery of Abducted Women, wrote in 
1977, "it is not possible to put into words the anguish and sufferings of these 
abducted women. Afier having led a full happy life with their families, they had 
been forced to live a life full of fear with those who had massacred their 
husbands, brothers or fathers. As if this was not enough, as they belonged to 
different religion, they had to suffer with bowed heads the way they were looked 
down upon by their abductors and their families. And despite these, they had to 
serve these people and be at their beck and call. There was no one there whom an 
abducted women can call her own, in whom she could confide her misery, and 
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somewhat lighten her burden. There was no way of redressing their grievances or 
appealing for help through legal means, courts or the government. There was not 
even a faint ray of hope on the horizon for her to be free of her imprisoned 
status.” 

The men who had abducted these women were also determined not to 

return them. They were firmly convinced that those belonging to the other 
religions had abducted their women and children; they were therefore equally 
justified in their having done the same. They never felt any guilt or repentance. In 
fact, some of them took pride in their deed. 
And this was not the only way religion played havoc in the lives of these poor 
souls. There were other implications too. Social norms of the two religious 
communities influenced, to a large extent, the future of several recovered women. 
The honour of the men and community ordained the relatives to refuse to accept 
the recovered Hindus women back to the folds of the family. They were now 
defiled, their honour was gone and they had lost their sanctity and purity. They 
were therefore, not fit anymore to command that status or respect in the family 
which they had earlier enjoyed. When Mahatma Gandhi heard of this, he was 
deeply moved. He said, “.... Thousands of Hindu and Sikh women have been 
abducted by the Muslims and Muslim women have been abducted by Hindus and 
Sikhs ........ If these women are recovered, there should. be no problem in their 
being accepted by their families. However, it is very doubtful if our Hindus and 
Sikhs will accept their abducted women and treat them with respect. They may 
have been forced to marry someone, and may have even converted to Islam, 
despite this, in my opinion, they should not be regarded as Muslims at all. I 
would be happy to keep these women with me and treat them with respect. At 
heart they are pure. However, because 
they have fallen into the hands of evil men, 
I would only have compassion for them, 
and would have no reason to despise them. 
Society must gracefully accept them. And 
if people are not prepared to accept them 
back into their families, then why take all 
this trouble to recover them at all. If some 
crook had raped a women, and asa result 
she became pregnant, is that a reason for 
me to despise her? Not at all. I would 
make her sit on my lap and look upon her 
as my daughter”. ** 





A woman and infant rescued from her abductors. Source: Anis Kidwai, ‘In 
Freedom's Shade’, p.156 
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These women were themselves so deeply affected by their trauma and 
shame on being raped or converted, that they, considering themselves as sinners, 
refused to go back to their families. Anis Kidwai writes “.... There were also 
some married women who believed their honourable husbands to be their 
companions until death rendered them asunder. They wondered how they could, 
tainted by infidelity and scandal as they were, ever face men as proud as them ? 
Would their gazes ever invest in them the same respect as before? These feelings 
would shackle their feet and they would say "What was written as our fate has 
come to pass. Leave us where we are to live out the rest of our days." ° Gandhiji 
again appealed that the “parent and guardians of these girls should give a warm 
welcome to them”. ** But his appeals seem to fell on deaf ears as there remained 
hundreds of such women whose families turned them away or never came to take 
them. They spent the rest of their lives in Government rehabilitation centres or 
ashrams made especially for them. 


Religion here seems to play a very peripheral, community-oriented but 
still a sublime role in the lives of these women. There is nothing ritualistic about 
religion here. People were too distraught to think of rituals at this juncture. 
Religion had, at this time, assumed the form of communities, its norms, rules and 
traditions. There was thus a Hindu community, a Sikh community and a Muslim 
community, Religion became the ‘people’ of these communities who either had 
to take revenge or themselves become the victims of the retribution of others. 
Women were therefore, not just simple human beings. They were either Hindus, 
or Sikhs or Muslims and were subjected to the treatment which is decided by the 
rules of their religious community. Hindu and Sikh women were forever 
stigmatized and on recovery, were ostracized because this was what it was 
preordained for thern since centuries by their Hindu or Sikh community. They 
never questioned this fact because no one can actually question religion. 
Moreover, these rules are archaic, nobody has so far questioned them and 
everybody has accepted them silently and without any doubts. Most of them were 
framed by men for the sake of their own honour against women who were weaker 
and therefore, had no strength or right to question, bend or change them. When 
they have been in existence since centuries, punishing thousands of women 
without exception, how could they be bent or changed or compromised now for a 
few thousands just on the appeals of a Mahatma or modern, liberal thinking 
which talked of liberating women from the bondage. If the community rule was 
that even a forcibly raped woman has become *impure' and is therefore not fit to 
live a respectable life in the community, and should be shunned by the family, 
then this rule cannot be broken, however desperately Gandhiji appealed. The 
women, from generations to generations, were instructed most forcefully about 
these norms and community rules by those whom they trusted most (mothers, 
fathers, grandparents, brothers, uncles, aunts, even teachers etc). They had 
internalized them to such an extent that to accept them became a sort of 
biological process and to defy them was blasphemy and therefore, unthinkable. 
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Thus, the grandmothers, mothers or aunts, despite having deep affection and love 
for their abducted daughters refused, like their men folk, to take them back 
without any compunction. Satish Gujral recounts the story of one Kartari and her 
teenage son Bhagwan Singh whose daughter/sister Jaswant Kaur was taken away 
by her father’s friend Gulam Ishaq. Later when she was recovered and taken to 
her mother and brother, she was carrying the child of Ghulam Ishaq in her womb. 
Despite having deep bonds of love with Jaswant, Kartari and Bhagwan Singh 
slipped out of the camp one day, leaving Jaswant Kaur to her fate. According to 
them “the family's izzat had been sullied" and the cause of this should better be 
shunned. *' The girls themselves refused to go back as they too thought the same 
way as their community thought. Some of these girls who were unmarried but 
pregnant due to the repeated rapes were extremely hesitant and ashamed to face 
their fathers or brothers in that state. They preferred to be left alone, never to be 
united with their families rather than causing shame for their families. 


Another factor which needs to be highlighted here is that religion, 
despite its sublime presence, giving name, identity, trends and norms to a 
particular community seemed to have blurred or shrunk to nothing for these 
women in the face of so much suffering. Even before all this started, they hardly 
knew anything much about the deeper meaning of their religion. Besides a few 
Hindu or Islamic names, their place or modes of worship, these mostly illiterate 
women knew nothing much about their religion. About such Muslim women Anis 
Kidwai writes, “What did these women know about Islam? They had never been 
taught anything but a few kalmas and a little bit of namaz. What relevance did 
that have? They had learnt it by heart and recited it by rote, but what connection 
did this prayer have with the soul? Her name was Rahimat, her abba Ramzani and 
her husband Nawab Idris. Besides a few Islamic names what wealth of faith was 
hers ....? "Once the violence started, they were nothing but basic female bodies 
who suffered the pain and trauma inflicted by their male abductors. Before their 
abduction and violence, as Anis Kidwai writes, “What was their religion to them? 
It was only Muslim men who went to the mosque regularly to read the Friday 
namaz and the Alvida namaz, only men who listened to mullaji's sermons. 
Mullaji would'nt let women even stand in the mosque. Every time he saw young 
girls, his eyes would redden, *Get out! What do you have to do here?' Their 
presence in the mosque would defile the namaz; if they went to dargah, there was 
the danger of a commotion; if they attended a gawwali mehfil, then the sufi was 
in the peril of straying from his contemplation of the One to thoughts of more 
earthly pleasures. Women simply polluted sanctity”. So what had religion 
given to these women except the dark abyss of ignominy? Once the violence of 
partition started, this religion once again struck them. This time it caused their 
abduction and rape because they happened to be Hindu or Sikh or Muslim. So 
how could this religion ensure the steadfastness of these women? Hundreds of 
women who had converted to the religion of their abductors refused to come back 
to the folds of their original one. Apart from several other economic and 
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psychological reasons, one of them was that it never mattered this way or that-- 
whether they were Hindus or Muslims. They were basically women who had to 
suffer anyway. 


Religion did not touch the innermost cords of men too. When it came to 
women, they acted more upon basic, raw and sometimes animal instincts. Their 
depravity could touch any limits. When Kamla Patel recovered Muslim women 
from the possession of Hindu men and brought them to camp to send them to 
Pakistan, these abductors crowded her office and demanded their women back. 
When Kamla Patel refused, one of them said, “Bibiji, you say you cannot return 
these women to us. But we have heard that many Hindu women come to you 
from Pakistan. If you cannot return these women, just give one of the women, 
who have come over from Pakistan!" “ 

One can easily judge not only the attitude of these men towards women 
but also their flexibility towards religion. Any women from any religion will do 
as long as she served him, Their approach was very utilitarian and practical and 
everything worked if it served their convenience. Women of any religion were 
merely object who were born to be in their servitude. It also reflects their 
hypocrisy towards females. They demanded absolute physical and mental purity 
from their women but never bothered to reciprocate the same to them. 

Even the retribution theory does not seem to stand its grounds. They 
attacked the women of other religion not just to avenge the abduction or defiling 
of their own womenfolk. It was perhaps, more of their extended and inflated male 
egos which made them to do so. Its “my” religion which has been attacked, “my” 
woman who has been defiled, and “my” community which has been made to look 
down upon. Therefore, “I” have to avenge it and if "I" fail to do so, “my” 
manhood and its honour will forever be gone, This would perhaps and partly 
explain why some men who led an otherwise peaceful life, killed scores of the 
people and later wondered how they could do so. They felt their anger brewing 
up inside them at the sight of all the mayhem around them and when these 
emotions of anger and helplessness were whipped up by some speech or sight of 
brutality by others, religion was forgotten and pure animal instincts came to the 
fore. This was one way they could quench their manhood. In this whirlwind of 
emotions, women were the easy targets as they carried the honour of the enemy 
community and could also be easily overpowered. 


Iv 


To sum up the study, religion was the plank on which the partition of 
India was sought. But it was a blanket concept under which several political, 
social, economic, cultural and personal issues were covered. It triggered a process 
which no leader, however foresighted, could have imagined. The concept as 
macro as religion destroyed the lives of millions of people at micro level. The 
subaltern consequences of partition caused by religion were devastating and the 
survivors, till today are struggling to come to terms with those harrowing 
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memories. Women stood at the receiving end and were among the worst 
sufferers. If we break into small slides the whole process of partition and analyse 
the interplay of religious forces and the lives of women, we will see that although 
religion was the triggering factor which started the violence but beyond a certain 
level, it ceased to exist. People once caught up in the whirlwind, were now no 
more the Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs but just the bodies of men and women--one 
offensive, another defensive. Raw animal instincts were unleashed which even 
religion could not control. Although it was a temporary phase of extreme 
brutality, but as long as it lasted it was monstrous. As Bhisham Sahni said, 
“Barbarism is not a permanent feature of human conduct. It depends on a number 
of circumstances, which somehow incite man's basic instincts. Under certain 
circumstances, men lose all sense of decency and proportion, and indulge in 
butchery...."* However, caught in this tempest were the women who became the 
target and victims of all the fury. As one victim said, 


“Puttar, Aurat da ki ai, au tan varti jaandi ai hamesha, bhanve apne 
hon, bhanve paraye.” 


(My child,what of a woman? It’s her lot to be used, either by her own men or by 
others.)** 
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